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A WORD FOR MILITARY TRAINING* 


By MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM A. 


M. 


SPECIAL plea should be made 
at this time for recognition 
among young men of the 

duty and privilege of belong- 
ing to the militia. A man 
need to be a jingo—he may be a very 
sincere believer in the principles of 
the movement for international arbi- 
tation — to be convinced that never 
was preparedness for contingencies 
more needed than now. <Any one, 
furthermore, is blind to the facts of 
industrial progress who does not ap- 
preciate that the kind of virtues which 
are developed under military training 
are those which are more and more 
required for successful accomplish- 
ment of the world’s work. 

Effective maintenance of the Amer- 
ican militia I believe to be justified, 
even 1f—as we all hope may be the 
case—another war should never oc- 
cur. The course of industrial ad 
vance has been such—and it will 
doubtless continue in the same direc- 
tion—that a quasi-military form of 
organization become recognized 
as necessary to the conduct of well- 
managed public service corporations. 
How large a proportion of the total 
population is in the employ of the cor- 
porations has become a matter of gen- 
ral comment. The steam railroads 
of the United States have upwards of 
a million and a half men on their 
pay-rolls. The whole number of per- 
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lions. Amongst most of the great in- 
dustrial corporations it is found that 
efficiency depends upon creation of 
system that approaches the military 
ype. 

The example of a country 
that believes so thoroughly in military 
all its able-bodied males 
ave to give a portion of their youth 
to service in the army, is Germany. 
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HOW ENGLISH MERCHANTS BACK UP PUBLIC ENTERPRISES —THE MANCHESTI 
30ARD OF TRADE SINGING “GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


when his earning capacity is apt to be 
small. The ready obedience, the re- 
gard for personal appearance, the 
physical and moral integrity among 
average young Germans who have 
worn the Kaiser’s uniform accounts 
in no small measure for their success 
wherever they are brought into com- 
petition with the young men of other 
tations. In banking houses of Lon- 
don, New York and Hongkong, as 
well as in distant trading posts, it has 
become surprisingly frequent to find 
the soldierly German in authority over 
Anglo-Saxons who have been trained 
in the schoolroom and on the tennis 
court, but not in the drill hall. 

The genius of our American institu- 
tions is such that universal conscrip- 
tion would not be tolerated here, nor 
would one wish the national disposi- 
tion to be changed. Nevertheless it 
is a matter for regret that popular in- 
terest in maintaining at a high stand- 
ard our American substitute for 
compulsory military service is not 
keener than it now is. 

Suppose a young man who has had 


the benefit of military training, to 
have secured a position in any depart- 
ment of such a public service corpora- 
tion as the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. Such is the nature of our 
work that the chances of this em- 
ployee’s rapid advancement w 
sarily be much greater, other things 
being equal, than those of the man 
who has entered the service with un- 
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uvlitary characteristics. The [levated 
Company employs a good-sized army 
of people—about eight thousand in 
all, some of them in offices at head- 
quarters, some at terminal stations 
and car barns, many more on elevated 
and surface cars operating over near- 
ly five hundred miles of track. In 
order that each department of so large 
and complicated an organization shall 
run smoothly, a system modeled very 
largely upon military procedure has 
been built up. The forces against 
which we have to contend are to be 
vanquished only by just such tactics 
as the skilful general uses in the field. 
For the success of his movement the 
managing head is absolutely dependent 
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upon having at his disposal a well- 
drilled, well-dispositioned force. He 
is obliged to give preference in mak- 
ing appointments and promotions that 
come under his immediate notice to 
men who have the military bearing 
and habits; who are courteous, trust- 
worthy, accurate, accustomed to exe- 
cute orders instantly, but intelligently, 
without unnecessary parley. 

The same thing is true throughout 
the organization. 

The engineers and draughtsmen, 
graduates of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology or Harvard, who 
are taken on a small salary while they 
are finding themselves, discover that 
their chance of getting ahead does not 
depend altogether upon their scholar- 
ship, which has to be taken for grant- 
ed, but in an even greater degree 
upon their alertness and ability to do 
the kind of shipshape work of which 
aimost any graduate of West Point or 
Annapolis is capable, but which too 
often the graduates of our colleges 
learn to do only after experiences dis- 
tressing to themselves and their em- 
ployers. 

What is true of our company I be- 
lieve to be true generally as regards 
public service corporations. The 
harder they try to live up to a concep- 
tion of giving the public the best pos- 
sible service, the more invariably the 
management discovers that good in- 
tentions must be backed by a salutary 
system of discipline. You may have 
the prettiest scheme in the world for 
funning a railroad or a_ steamship 
company in the interest of the travel- 
ing public, but if your employees are 
disloyal, indifferent, untrained to take 
responsibility, and to do things on the 
mstant the service can only be 
wretched. Many American railroad 
Managers are just now pondering very 
seriously on the prevalence of acci- 
dents that seemingly ought to be pre- 
ventable, and many of them, I fancy, 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
only permanent remedy is to make the 
railroad disciplinary system approxi- 
mate more closely that of a regular 


army, and to do all things possible to 
inculcate military virtues among the 
employees. 

The millennium, it should further- 
more always be remembered, has not 
been reached, and with the United 
States playing a part in world politics 
no one can accurately forecast the fu- 
ture. There are but two ways by 
which this country can be prepared 
against any warlike emergency. 

One of the ways is by largely in- 
creasing the size of our regular army. 
There are various objections to doing 
this. It is of course enormously ex- 
pensive to keep a large force of men 
constantly under arms; the experience 
of every European nation has demon- 
strated that. It is also true that a 
standing army contains within itself 
something of a menace to interna- 
tional peace. Professional military 
nen, giving their whole time and 
thought to consideration of the ap- 
paratus of war, are liable to become 
one sided in their views of life. Ev- 
erything about them twenty-four 
hours of the day suggests war. 
Hence it is no wonder if some of them 
become abnormally anxious to see a 
test made of the effectiveness of their 
own life work. Most of the present 
regular army of the United States 
would regret a needless war as much 
as any of us, but the conditions make 
it possible for a hothead now and then 
to try to foment trouble. 

The other, and as it seems to me, bet- 
ter plan for safeguarding the country 
is through increasing the efficiency of 
the militia. This is not open to the 
objection of inordinate expense; it en- 
tails no heavy burden upon tax pay- 
ers; it involves no withdrawal of 
large numbers of individuals from 
productive pursuits. Men who give 
merely a portion of their spare time 
to military drill do not become ob- 
sessed with a notion that nothing in 
the world is so important as to test 
a new rifle or a new brand of torpe- 
does on a living foe. They see the 
problem of the national defense cor- 
rectly. 
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Incidentally the more powerful and 
well drilled the militia, the better the 
discipline that can be maintained by 
the police in city and country. That 
society is subject to occasional out- 
breaks from among the criminal 
classes has been very apparent in 
New England in the last few months. 
The presence here of these classes is 
due in part to our defective immigra- 
tion laws, in part to degeneracy in 
sections of our native population; the 
problem of dealing with them is larg:- 
ly a military problem. Nothing is 
better calculated to overawe the dis- 


affected and predatory than the 
knowledge that behind the police 
stands a compact torce of citizens 
ready and able to put down any up- 
rising of the lawless. 

The social side of Militia service 
might also be emphasized. The work 
in the drill hall and at musters brings 
well-born and active young men to 
gether with a common object. The 
rivalry among companies is a stimu- 
ius to the participants. And there is 
the constant sense that a man is doing 
something pro patria. 


CONFESSIONS OF A QUONDAM 
FRESHMAN 


EW memories of mine, I think, 
will last longer than that of 


the mental misery, the utter 

hopelessness, with which I 
stared at the first lesson assigned 
to me in my _ college course. 
It is all so long ago that I can 
speak quite frankly about it now. 
My preparation, as I soon discov- 
ered, was much better than that of 
the average of my class; but, by that 
happy art of discouragement in- 
separable from the practice of peda- 
gogy, I had been led to suppose 
quite otherwise. This was, at the 
time, the more easy for me to be- 
lieve, as the others, without excep- 
tion, were much older and larger 
than myself. I was, in fact, very 
young. The books which I had 
been ordered to buy had cost more—- 
much more—than the amount al- 
lowed for that purpose in the list of 
“necessary expenses” printed in the 
college catalogue. I see that they still 
persist in that joke, such lists ap- 
pearing in most school announce- 
ments. The freshman is popularly 
supposed to be calmly and irrespon- 
sibly indifferent to money matters. 
I am sure that I was greatly 


troubled, even frightened, by that 
additional cost. I feared that I had 
made some mistake, and that I was 
inviting financial disaster. It was 
the first time that I had ever handled 
money for myself. 

Seated in my room with my too 
costly books, I made a schedule for 
myself of the time that I should be 
able to give to each study, and 
opened my Greek — Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, very simply. Greek, 
and such as I should easily have 
handled. But the assignment was 
prodigiously heavy, and __ included 
many unaccustomed requirements. 
The letters began to swim before my 
eyes. I made little progress. The 
allotted time passed, and much of 
the time set apart for the prepata- 
tion of the next study. At last I was 
compelled to lay the book aside with 
the consciousness that I was unpre- 
pared, a consciousness that © 
operated very effectively with the 
shortness of the remaining time to 
hinder me in the preparation of the 
next lesson. Had I but known i 
advance that it was the practise of 
that particular teacher of Greek to 
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frighten his freshman classes by un- 
merciful assignments at the begin- 
ning of the term, I would have suf- 
fered less. But that knowledge did 
not come until much later, when a 
number of the boys had dropped out, 
never to take Greek again, and when 
our assignments began to steadily 
dwindle until we were doing no more 
than an ordinary amount there 
was no excuse whatever for that 
first spurt. It was done in a bully- 
ing spirit, and harmed every member 
of the class, giving to some a per- 
manent distaste for the classics. To 
me it brought a loss of physical 
stamina, two weeks of bitter dis- 
couragement, and a deep sense of 
injustice. 

I had the same teacher in my 
junior year, and at that time he was 
careful and considerate, ample in ex- 
planations, and courteous in manner. 
It was only to freshmen that he was 
a boor and a bully. 

We were a heterogeneous lot, we 
freshmen, no doubt very annoying, 
and yet I apprehend that the fresh- 
man is quite essential to the life of 
the college. Also, whatever may be 
the admission requirements (and 
that is something that needs to be 
talked about), he will always be, not 
the typical freshman of the popular 
imagination, given to neckties and 
socks, and desperately indulging in 
a glass or two of beer at a very late 
hour of the night, but the young boy, 
suddenly transported into an un- 
familiar (and none too healthy) in- 
tellectual atmosphere, to which he is 
almost pathetically eager to adapt 
himself. The freshman will always 
be a problem, until it is recognized 
that he should be given the very best 
teaching that the University can sup- 
ply. It is relatively unimportant 
what type of men lead the class-room 
work of the Junior or Senior years. 
These fellows have either learned 
how to get by without study, or 
have acquired habits of study that 
call for less from the teacher than 
these freshmen groups of thirty or 


forty mental children. The waste oi 
material in neglecting the freshman 
is one of the worst features of Ameri- 
can college life. 

But am I generalising from one 
unlucky draw of a poor Greek teach- 
er? Not at all. My other teachers, 
in that freshman year were quite as 
bad, or worse, each in his own way. 
This is not my revenge—heavens 
no! As a matter of fact, I believe, 
that all but one are dead. It was 
all that long ago. 

Our college was very religious. 
The theological student was favored 
in every possible way. He was helped 
financially by such teaching appoint- 
ments as were available. I had one 
of these glorious intellectual leaders 
of our unhappy race as my instructor 
in mathematics. But him I tricked 
thoroughly and well. The worm 
turned, and very successfully. The 
“unit” went under the foolish desig- 
nation of “University algebra.” The 
study carried us somewhat beyond 
the entrance requirements in that 
branch of the science. There was 
nothing very occult, however, about 
our work. But what the text lacked 
in difficulty and complication was 
quite made up by the vanity of the 
instructor. He was a kind-hearted 
dub—an easy-mark, in fact. The 
theologs almost always were. sut 
he felt his oats as a teacher of “Uni- 
versity” algebra, with the emphasis 
all on the “University.” The sub- 
ject was not difficult for me. We 
moved with unconscionable slowness. 
He must have drawn from many a 
heart the groan of the great Biblical 
sufferer, “Who is this that dark- 
eneth counsel with words without 
reason.” After some three weeks of 
this self-glorification of the young 
theological student, a really brilliant 
idea, in the way, of collegiate cun- 
ning, came into my youthful brain. 
The head of the mathematical de- 
partment in our college was a fine 
and scholarly old gentleman, and a 
clear and subtle mathematician. Oh, 
that we freshman might have been 
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under his care! He was not a very 
orderly man, in a business way, and 
kept but indifferent records, acting 
as a rule on the spur of the moment 
in all matters of his department. | 
conceived the idea of applying to him 
for permission to take a private ex- 
amination forthwith and “pass off” 
the “unit’”—pardon the academic 
slang. A payment of $5.00 gave us 
the privilege of a private examina- 
tion. Far be it from me to insinuate 
that the faculty were not averse to 
this little side graft. I only know 
that they did not severely, discourage 
the habit. I have no idea what saga- 
cious elder put it into my head. Well, 
I crammed a few days on “Universi- 
ty” algebra, and applied to the good 
old man for a private examination, 
which he gave me forthwith, and | 
passed the subject brilliantly. But 
did I tell my freshman instructor? 
Never a bit of it. I stayed right on 
in that class, waiting for a psycho- 
logical moment to spring it on him 
when it would get under his skin to 
the most effect. But he was so easy 
and good natured that it was difficult 
to get ‘him into a proper frame of 
mind for a real discomfiture. The 
best that I could do was to go to 
him, every kind of incorrigible ab- 
sence having had no effect,—to go to 
him one day when he was obviously 
himself quite confused in a problem 
which he _ re-assigned so that he 
might have a chance to look it up 
before he should have to explain it. 
I displayed my long cherished certi- 
ficate from the head of the depart- 
ment, and in reply to his amazed 
inquiry as to where and when I had 
done the work, informed him that | 
had studied ahead while we were go- 
ing so slowly, and thought it best to 
pass it off at once. I never heard 
from the matter again, and sup- 
posed that my examination was duly 
allowed, and credited in the regis: 
trar’s office. 

In Latin, my, intellectual guidance 
was committed to a superannuated 
professor—one of the founders of 


the school—to whom gratitude was 
due, but for whom the state of the 
treasury did not permit the extrava- 
gance of a pension. He keenly felt 
the insult of being degraded to a 
teacher of freshmen. He meant to 
be faithful to his task, but his dreams 
were nearer to the front than the ac- 
tual class-room work. We read 
Livy without comment, and five min- 
utes with a pony was complete pre- 
paration for the poorest Latinist 
among us. No one flunked that 
“unit.” As for myself, I had beea 
so well grounded in elementary 
Latin, that I rarely even opened the 
book before coming to the class- 
room. Once in a while the old fellow 
would wake up a little and tell us 
something from the by no mean; 
despicable storehouse of his scholar- 
ship. But these were rare intervals. 
This same old gentleman was also 
my disciplinarian. To him I “re- 
ported” once a week, and from him 
obtained permission once a week to 
do very much as I pleased. I was, 
in a short time, quite a wise little 
guy of fourteen years of age. 

A bully, an ignorant and vain 
theological student, a valetudinarian 
—these were my principal freshman 
teachers. There was one other—my 
English teacher. That was a side 
issue in those days. It was before 
the great awakening. For English 
we were herded into a large class 
room twice a week and lectured at 
by an elocutionist whose principal 
duty at the college was to polish off 
the theological students in the great 
art of gesture! For us it was jes- 
ture. 

All this, you say could not hap- 
pen today, and could not have hap- 
pened then at an Eastern school? 
would really like to tell you of some 
of the things that I know about 
freshman teaching at a certain school 
separated by not so very dissociable 
a body of water from Boston. ! 
could tell some hair raisers! As to 
the impossibility of its having hap- 
pened in an Eastern college at that 
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time, | know that it would not have 
been the same kind of fatuity, but it 
would have been exactly as fatuous. 
For having completed my four years, 
and won my, invaluable degree, 1| 
took a professional course in one of 
the greatest of the Eastern schools. 
It was the same story, under a new 
guise. First year men were shoved 
off onto the less efficient teachers. 
Many left in disgust, going to other 
schools, while from other schools 
came occasional disgruntled first year 
men to us. Both had had the same 
experience. They were no longer 
boys. They were in dead earnest. 
They were looking for real work, 
and they were carelessly assigned to 
pensioners and over-worked regular 
men ambitious to have charge of a 
graduate class. The work became 
serious enough later on. There was 
no complaint to be made of the sub- 
sequent years, but that first year 
work was the same kind of farce that 
it had been in my undergraduate 
days. 


Of my college course as a whole, 
I have nothing to express but grati- 


tude and appreciation, either in 
graduate or undergraduate work. 
But incidents that are frequently 
coming to my attention today have 
caused me to turn back to my own 


freshman and first year experiences, 
and to note with anxiety that every- 
where in America it is the same 
story. The freshman is the despised 
and neglected factor in college life, 
and when we have said that we have 
very nearly put our finger on the 
sore spot in American education. 

It is clear to me that one of two 
things must happen. Either our col- 
leges will take an entirely, new atti- 
tude to the whole question of ad- 
mission to college and treatment of 
freshmen, or the public high school 
will develop, under popular demand, 
and a pressure that cannot be resist- 
ed, into collegiate institutions, and 
our endowed colleges will be given 
over almost entirely to what is now 
known as graduate work. The line 
will be drawn at a point midway be- 
tween the present Junior and Senior 
years at college. The point at which 
research work, and real independent 
study begins will be the beginning 
of University work, and all else will 
class as preparatory work, and be 
committed to our secondary schools, 
and public high schools. The pres- 
ent lax and wasteful method cannot 
endure the pressure of the enormous 
demand for efficient higher educa- 
tion, within the reach of all. 





THE STORY OF A GREAT NEW 
ENGLAND ENTERPRISE 


By} GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


the Yankee heart that the first 
ship which sent the Stars and 
Stripes to its masthead after its 
transfer to American registry last 
fall performed this auspicious cere- 
mony in a New England harbor. The 
ship was the steamer “Tivives” of 
the United Fruit Company’s “Great 
White Fleet.” The flag was hoisted 
September 10, 1914, just before sail- 
ing from Boston, while a crowd of 
spectators on the neighboring piers 
and elevated railway platform paid 
its tribute in lusty cheers. 
Now of the three large enterprises 
whose fleets have come under Unit- 
ed States registry, the United Fruit 


|: is a matter of much pride to 


Company not only is a New Eng- 


land organization, but stands for 
what New England holds ideal in 
spirit, enterprise, purpose, achieve- 
ment, and romantic environ. More- 
over, it has already established a 
strong link between our part of the 
world and some of those Latin lands 
where we are bidden look for our 
greatest opportunities. 

Ten years ago these facts would 
have had value among North Ameri- 
can readers no farther than they 
were picturesque in narrative. Even 
five years ago we paid no heed 
to the counsel of a few sages who 
tried to turn southward a channel 
from the stream of youthful energy. 
that has been flowing West so long. 
But today the most conservative 
share with optimists at least the 
visions of Pan-American business 
expansion, cherishing, in spite of ad- 
verse legislation after half a century 
of neglect, the belief that our mer- 
cantile marine may yet become 
renascent. And New England ex- 
pects to lead the van. Sub-con- 


sciously, but effectively, we are tak- 
ing account of stock,—estimating 
what we possess in commercial 
strength, marking whither the feet of 
pioneers have led beyond Key West, 
gathering data for new enterprises, 
noting when and how we may take 
inspiration ; for American sagacity al- 
ways finds a way once ‘t undertakes 
the search in earnest. 

Thus the story of the United 
Fruit Company becomes a valuable 
study. Its history reaches back al- 
most to the days of the clipper ships 
and covers the whole field of experi- 
mentation in modern types of ocean 
craft. Now there is a splendid fleet 
of ninety-five steamships, built and 
put into successful operation without 
subsidies, concessions, or any other 
of the government aids popularly 
supposed indispensable to a_ mer- 
chant marine. At the same time it is 
a point in line with our study that 
until Congress remodeled some of its 
navigation laws on account of the 
European war, not one of these fine 
ships which had done so much in 
opening up the American tropics to 
the world could fly the banner or 
claim the protection of Uncle Sam. 
Of course the United Fruit Com- 
pany was not alone in the awkward 
necessity of foreign registry; many 
other American-owned ships were in 
a similar predicament. It is the 
irony of such a situation that appeals, 
with special force in this case. In 
1913 Willis J. Abbot wrote in his 
book, “Panama and the Canal”: 

“The United Fruit Company 
would welcome the opportunity to 
transfer their ships to American 
registry, except for certain require- 
ments of the navigation laws which 
make such change hazardous.” 
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Again early in 1914 Frederick Up- 
ham Adams, writing of the United 
Fruit Company’s “Conquest of the 
Tropics” in the Doubleday, Page 
and Company series of romances of 
Big Business, emphasizes the 
statement. 

Last September the new ruling 
was not many days old before twen- 
ty-five of the Fruit Co.’s steamers 
were recorded upon United 
registers. 

I suppose there is no large cor- 
poration more animated by real 
American esprit than the United 
Fruit Company; surely none has ac- 
complished creative work at once so 
dificult and so beneficial to our 
body politic. It is the account of 
this creative work that I want briefly 
to tell here, because it brims over 
with inspiration, and uplift must be 
ministered faithfully in tonic doses 
for some time to come if the people 
of our land are to be stimulated out 
of their lethargy and set to planning 
new destinies for themselves. 

From remarks I have sometimes 
heard, I think it is not generally un- 
derstood that the business of the 
United Fruit Company is funda- 
mentally a vast agricultural project 
which furnishes bananas and sugar 
to the world. The words “United 
Fruit” seem to have caused a no- 
tion that they are a transportation 
agency only, bringing all sorts of 
fruit North from the tropic and semi- 
tropic regions. No; the word 
“United” was assumed at the time 
of incorporation in 1899, when An- 
drew W. Preston, president of the 
Boston Fruit Co. and its several 
branch banana importing and dis- 
tributing companies, and Minor C. 
Keith, president of three banana 
companies operating in the south- 
west Caribbean, with their asso- 
Ciates, and some new capital, sub- 
scribed a sum sufficient to place their 
interests on the kind of legal footing 
that would provide for investors and 
thus make adequate expansion of the 
enterprise possible. By 1899 the 


States 


period of pioneer experiment in cul- 
tivating, transporting, and distribut- 
ing bananas had passed, and it had 
been demonstrated that no such in- 
dustry could be permanently success- 
ful unless financially equipped to in- 
sure a widely scattered and very ex- 
tensive acreage of plantations, 
speedy ships well refrigerated, and 
means of swift distribution of each 
fresh cargo to the many consuming 
centers. It was felt, that this 
nutritious and palatable’ fruit ought 
to be supplied constantly, in volume 
to equal the rapidly growing demand, 
and at a rate within reach of the 
smallest purse. A prodigious under- 
taking, you discover when you in- 
vestigate the subject. It makes you 
proud of your generation. Just 
fancy! one of the most perishable of 
fruits, against which jungle, drouth, 
flood, or storm are ever conspiring, 
gathered almost three thousand 
miles away and laid fresh and sweet 
on your table every day for a far 
less price than you paid for some of 
the apples that grew in the township 
next your own. 

But Mr. Preston and Mr. Keith 
had always worked from potential 
benefit to triumphant fulfilment. The 
United Fruit Company has worked 
the same way. It was organized to 
overcome great obstacles,—not to 
make a lot of money, but to build up 
a valuable industry. 

A good parenthesis here quite in 
line with our study is a memo that 
very fair dividends follow, and most 
rightly, any business undertaking 
intelligently chosen and_ systemati- 
cally conducted which has honest 
worth for its foundation, efficient 
service for its purpose and righteous 
growth for its method. President 
Wilson says: “I am not jealous of the 
size of any business. I am not jeal- 
ous of any progress or growth no 
matter how huge the result, provided 
the result was indeed obtained by 
the processes of wholesome develop- 
ment, which are the processes of 
efficiency, of economy, of intelli- 


too, 
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gence, and of invention.” In truth, 
it is only big business today that can 
handle efficiently many of the mas- 
sive needs of our community life. 

The obstacles which the United 
Fruit Company had to overcome 
were as discouraging and as varied 
as the dank and tangled forests of the 
torrid zone could make them. Won- 
derfully fertile as those lands are, 
twenty years ago not a white man 
had looked on vast stretches of them, 
not a native dwelt near them. One 
explorer has described the Caribbean 
shores as originally a place only of 
choice assortments of pests and fe- 
vers. They are being transformed 
into delightful abiding-places, clean- 
er and safer than many of our New 
England towns. 

Before I tell how this was ac- 
complished, the reader may, like to 
know something of how the trade in 
bananas began to thrive. 

Many people still think the banana 
grows wild in the jungle. Never. 
The plant that is called the wild 
banana does not bear any fruit and 
will not yield to cultivation. The 
cultivated banana plant whose fruit 
we eat is a different species, which 
was brought across the Atlantic by 
some of the Spanish conquistadors. 
It was cultivated a very, little and ac- 
counted a great luxury by the negli- 
gent natives. The plantain was cul- 
tivated more diligently, being regard- 
ed as a food necessity. The plantain 
is a vegetable, the banana is_ both 
fruit and vegetable. White settlers 
in the West Indies and, later, in parts 
of Central and northern South Amer- 
ica also cultivated bananas for their 
own tables, but not until the middle 
of last century did anyone try to 
bring them into North America. 
After 1866 a Mr. Franc began mak- 
ing occasional shipments from his 
plantation in Colombia to New York, 
but most of the fruit spoiled en 
route, and the rest was considered a 
more expensive curiosity than the 
backwoodsman of today would re- 
gard the melons from South Africa 


which have appeared in some of our 
larger city markets the past few sea- 
sons. 

In 1870 Captain Lorenzo D. Baker 
on his return from a trip up the 
Orinoco River with a party of gold 
miners stopped at a port in Jamaica 
to seek a cargo for Boston. Trade 
was dull and freights so scarce that 
he had some trouble in filling his 
schooner. Among other things he 
took a few bunches of bananas pur- 
chased from a local dealer, loading 
them on the deck where they would 
keep as cool as possible. He made 
so quick a voyage that the fruit, 
though fully ripened, was still in an 
eatable condition. They are said to 
be the first bananas ever brought to 
3oston for sale. Some of them went 
into the hands of a youthful fruit mer- 
chant, Andrew W. Preston, who im- 
mediately realized the possibility of 
making Jamaica a banana competitor 
to Colombia. With other interested 
merchants he made investigations 
which convinced him that they had 
found the field of an important new 
industry. But he was not able then 
to finance such an enterprise as he 
felt ought to be launched. Between 
1870 and 1885 small shipments of 
bananas continued to be brought now 
and then to Boston, and Mr. Pres- 
ton bought and sold as many of them 
as he could secure. No one else 
made any attempt to create a steady 
demand or a fixed market price for 
this fruit. 

Finally, in 1884, it 
there was a large 
money in Boston. 


happened 
amount of idle 
Mr. Preston be- 
gan trying in earnest to interest some 


of it. He wanted four or five hun- 
dred thousand, so as to put the enter- 
prise on a secure foundation at once 
But his scheme seemed absurd to 
most men of capital. Even “experts” 
in the fruit business thought the 
American topics the least sensible of 
places in which to invest money. Yet 
at least, in 1885, he induced nine men 
to contribute each a sum equal to his 
own available cash, $2,000, making 
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TUNNEL FORMED BY 


an original capital of $20,000. Neith- 


er of the nine men was connected 
with the fruit trade, but they be- 
lieved in Mr. Preston. An agree- 
ment was made that for five years 
they would waive dividends and re- 


ARCHING BANANA FRONDS 


earnings in the 
Before the five years had 
passed, they were so convinced that 
the project was worth while, that 
they subscribed a further sum of 
$100,0c0. One round trip of a 


invest all possible 
business. 
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FEEDING THE BANANA-LOADING MACHINES 


Great White Fleet steamer costs 
more than $20,000, but those dollars 
did wonders back in the ’8o’s. 

At first bananas bought from 
Jamaican growers were shipped to 
ltoston in chartered — swift-sailing 
schooners, but it was found unprofit- 
able to depend altogether upon the 
multitude of petty growers whose 
crops were a vearly gamble. with 
chance rather than a systematic et- 
fort at agriculture. Very soon the 
new company acquired tracts of suit- 
able land and began the cultivation of 
bananas on a business-like scale. At 
the same time every encouragement 
was given to the native growers, who 
profited greatly by the — scientific 
study of lands and methods which 
the fruit company directed from the 
outset. 

In spite of occasional hurricanes 
and frequent floods, Jamaica has al- 
ways led in productivity of bananas. 
Last year more than _ 18,000,coo 
bunches came into the United States 
and Canada from that one island. 


This whose foundations 


industry, 
were laid so valorously in 1885, has 
given to Jamaica nearly all its pres- 
ent prosperity, saving its people from 


the bankruptey which threatened 
when Cuba, redeemed from anarchy 
and revolutions, became supreme in 
the sugar trade. At that time the 
newly formed United Fruit Com- 
pany gave an impetus to banana cul- 
tivation that engaged the attention 
even of the laziest Jamaican negro 
with his dozen plants beside a bam- 
boo hut. It stimulated not only the 
growers but quite a number of rival 
importing companies, whose smaller 
size has remained due not to the 
competition but to lack of initiative 
and of that kind of indomitable en- 
ergy which makes some men enjoy 
wrestling with and conquering a fron- 
tier. 

That is another point to note in 
our study. Competition has been 
consistently encouraged and_ aided. 
Moreover, the retail price of bananas 
is determined not so much by the sup- 
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ply on the market at any given time 
as by the relative scarcity of native 
fruits, and no one concerned in the 
transaction reaps a notable proft, the 
largest percentage going to the retail 
store. There are several alert and 
powerful importers, all of whom fol- 
low the United Fruit Company’s ex- 
ample of putting their wares on the 
market without the intervention of 
middlemen, who extort large commis- 
sions but do not expedite distribution. 
When those who engage in the apple 
industry learn this there will 
be more orchards, moderate prices, less 
apples rotting on the ground, and 
more prosperity and happiness for all 
concerned. At present we pay five 
cents for one decent eating apple raised 
afew miles away, while paying no 
more for three delicious bananas 
which have been brought all the way 
irom the valleys of Central or South 
America. 
There is 
thanks to a 


lesson 


bananas 
common 


no duty 
and 


sense of a public which was quick to 


on 
the 


press 


denounce and defeat a_ proposed 
clause to that end in the present tariff 
measure, which would have annihil- 
ated all the weaker companies import- 
ing this fruit, and not only have end- 
ed competition but have consumed 
nore than the usual profit per bunch 
and thus inevitably have increased the 
retail price. The result of no duty 
also means that no officials delay un- 
loading and no custom-house brokers 
exact a tribute ultimately to be 
by the consumer. There are no ware- 
iiouses for the of bananas, 
with charges mounting every day they 
remain, no insurance, no speculative 


paid 


storage 


exchange with an army of employees 
and principals all depending for an in 
come on alleged services charged 
to the consumer. No municipal off 
cial has an opportunity to extort graft 
in the transit of the fruit from the 
docks to push carts and retail stores. 


later 


At its inception as a corporation 


the United Fruit Company established 


a part v the 


that it would make absolutely 


ot its police 
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fort to control, directly or indirectly, 
either the wholesale jobbing or retail 


trade. In accord with that policy it 
has no financial interest in any banana 
jobbing house or retail store. Of its 
ewn volition the company has con- 
sistently refrained from attempting to 
raise, lower, or control in any way 
the prices charged by wholesalers or 
retailers. Students of the affairs and 
policies of great corporations will 
find in this novel procedure something 
well worthy of reflection. 

Other superb traits of character im- 


INSPECTION 


press you as you get acquainted with 
his company, influences, of course, of 
the upright men who form its person- 
nel. In particular there is its knack 
of doing big things in an honorable 
and efficient way; its genuine patriot- 
ism in seeking, however unre*gnized 
and unappreciated, the permanent 
good of the lands it has opened to the 
world and in establishing a feeling 
of mutual friendship between those 
lands and the United States; and its 
ingenious ways of informing the pub- 
lic, such as the naming of its ships 
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after picturesque places of interest 
around the Caribbean and of 
promoting many a branch of science 
in understanding problems of the trop- 
ics. The policies that have convened 
to make the United Fruit Company 
the greatest agricultural enterprise in 
the world, unique among corporations, 
were all inaugurated by Mr. Preston 
and his partners almost thirty years 
ago and are exercised just as careful- 
ly under his leadership today. The 
financial secret of their phenomenal 
growth is just this—small profits on 
enormous sales. It was foreseen at 
the beginning that the fruit could 
never become a staple food if fancy 
prices were charged, and while a 
good deal of money might be made by 
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xeeping it a luxury, that course would 
preclude every one of the aspiring 
plans Mr. Preston’s mind was fram- 
ing. So this company sends its prod- 
ucts to the consumer with a unit of 
profit per banana and per pound of 
sugar so small it cannot readily be 
comprehended. The same _ principle 
makes the chain of Woolworth stores, 
the moving picture theatres, and the 
electric street railways yield divi- 
dends. 
gogue should raise his voice ag 
an income compounded from suc 
hnitesimal sums. 

By 1899 it was evident that a great 
expansion must be made in the banana 
industry. The merchants 
sought it in Central and South Amer- 


Not even the rankest dema- 
against 
h in- 


> 
Boston 


JAMAICA 
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ica, some of whose fruit they had 
bought when their own sources of 
supply ran short. During their form- 
ative years Fate had been preparing 
for this move another strong and fer- 
vent spirit in Mr. Keith, and there 
she had him, disciplined and waiting. 
The public had the benefit in more 
and cheaper bananas. But in order to 
import bananas on an adequate scale 
the new company had to acquire ex- 
tensive plantations; in order to ac- 
quire such plantations it had to clear 
primeval jungles, construct railways, 
bridges, and harbors, build cities, 
teach tropic agriculture to the reluc- 
tant natives of languid climes, and 
sustain vast losses caused by irresisti- 
ble inclemencies of weather and the 
pursuit of experiment; in order to 
market its products it had to build 
and operate a great fleet of specially 
designed craft and organize the most 
efficient forwarding agency in the 
hemisphere. And each undertaking 
enumerated here included a_ whole 
series of subservient ventures, most 
of them pioneer. 


BANANAS 

One cannot narrate these things 
without having to resist at every para- 
graph the enchantment of them which 
try to beguile into chronicling 
romance f their 


their 


instead of lessons in 
economic progress. We of New Eng- 
land, who so cherish the flavor of ad- 
venture and novel lands in st 
the sea, have in our midst a great cor- 
poration which has captured that elu- 
sive charm and linked it with our 
present everyday life. It is all there, 
even the wonders beyond the horizon 
in which fancy revels. need 
not dream of the far past any more, 
but look around. 

There is a popular belief that prob- 
lems of tropical sanitation were not 
attacked and mastered until Uncle 
Sam began cleaning house in Panama. 
The United States did not take over 
the Panama Canal and begin the san- 
itation of its Zone until 1903. In 
1900, three years earlier, the United 
Fruit Company had an 
army of more than 15,000 men at 
work on cultivated tracts covering 
more than 60,000 acres of. normally 


ries of 


So we 


industrial 
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disease-breeding coastal lands in Cos- 
ta Rica, Honduras, Colombia, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and San Domingo. They had 
already worked out most of the basic 
principles imperative in combating 
tropical disease on a large scale. The 
head of the Tulane School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine of New Orleans has this 
to Say: 

“The magic touch of tropical sani- 
tation introduced by the United Fruit 
Company has transformed this deadly 
climate into a habitable zone. The 
vast improvements there do the genius 
of American medical men a credit that 
only future will appreciate. 
Everyone knows what great sanitary 
work the American Government has 
accomplished on the Canal Zone, but 
few realize that a similar improve- 
ment has been worked in the rich 
fruit centers of every country to the 
south of us, and that the United 


ages 


Fruit Company is entitled to the cred- 
it for this achievement.” 
From the time that Colonel Gorgas 
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began his crusade in Panama there 
was hearty co-operation between the 
inedical staff of the United States 
Gevernment and that directed by the 
United Fruit Company. In the same 
year the company undertook to clear 
and cultivate a very large tract of 
land along the Chiriqui Lagoon in the 
Republic of Panama, so that com- 
parative operations came close. This 
region is now so attractive that vis- 
itors think it destined to become the 
Thousand of the Tropics, in 
beauty far exceeding the wonder spot 
of the St. Lawrence. From the earli- 
moment the United Fruit Com- 
pany promoted as rapidly as possible 
whatever laboratory and other studies 
were needed either on the ground or 
at departments of available medical 
colleges for solving every difficulty 
in the way of safe and comfortable 
life for white people along the shores 
of the Caribbean Sea. Now every 
tropical division of the company has 
a fine hospital which undertakes the 
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est 
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HARBOR OF SANTA MARTA, COLOMBIA 


responsibility of looking out for the 
health not only of all the army of 
United Fruit employees, from hap- 
py-go-lucky Jamaican negro to super- 
intendent, but for all the surrounding 


region also. In 1871, when Minor C. 
Keith was struggling with his dream 
of emulating in Central America some 
of the railroad triumphs which _ his 
uncle, Henry Meiggs, was achieving in 
Peru, the natives of all the tropical 
lands of the Americas lived on the 
highlands in the middle of their sev- 
eral countries and could not on any 
pretext be inveigled into coming 
down to the dreaded tierras calientes. 
They did their trading, what little 
there was of it, on the Pacific side, 
because that slope was more abrupt 
and hence less drenched with terrify- 
ing moisture. Mr. Keith’s workmen 
died by hundreds and the railroad got 
lost in the wilderness of ferns. Not 


only humble negro laborers but scores 
of young American engineers and oth- 
ers of skilled professions had given 
up their lives, and funds went for a 
time, too. Mr. Keith was near de- 
spair, when he happened to think of 
clearing a bit of swamp, planting ba- 
nanas, and utilizing the finished piece 
of railway to carry the fruit to the 
neighboring harbor. The dwindling 
band of laborers had unbounded al- 
legiance for their youthful explorer; 
they stood by him faithfully and 
helped work out the experiment that 
won the day for them all. A few 
years later Mr. Keith was vice-prest 
dent of the company which Mr. Pres- 
ton had organized, and brought to tt 
the knowledge of tropic regions and 
many of the ambitious visions which 
have. guided it so far beyond the 
commonplace. Now passengers: fot 
Costa Rica land at the beautiful and 
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healthful city of Puerto Limon, 
where the first rails were laid so trag- 
ically in 1871, and from there take 
a train to San Jose through miles of 
arching banana leaves, along the Re- 
yentazon River, and up among the 
verdant plateaus of the cordilleras— 
one of the loveliest rides in the 
world. Mr. Keith is well known as the 
head of the ‘Pan-American Rail- 
way,” the tracks of which will link 
New York with Rio Janeiro and Bue- 
nos Aires in the not distant future if 
Mexico does not blow itself off the 
map. 

Not only sanitation but scientific 
agriculture had to be applied in these 
tropic holdings. Each plantation be- 
came a vast farm, with live stock and 
gardens, telephones, railways, and a 
wide miscellany of minor industries, 
besides schools, churches, and health- 
ful amusements, which make it a con- 
tented and self-supporting community. 
In the neighborhood usually are 
grouped numerous smaller banana 
growers. These are much favored by 
the United Fruit Company, which as- 
sists with loans, leases, etc., every 
honest attempt to reclaim the tropic 
waste lands. It costs from $40 to $60 
an acre to bring jungle land into ba- 
mana bearing. No bank in that part 
of the world will lend money for such 
a purpose, while outside capital is sel- 
dom available for less than 12 per 
cent. The United Fruit Company has 
loaned millions of dollars at low rates 
‘0 encourage native land owners to 
undertake banana cultivation and 
American citizens to buy banana lands 
adjacent to its own. Such small 
ftowers are not dependent on the 
United Fruit Company to purchase 
their fruit, although this company 
usually pays the highest contract 
price. Competition to secure con- 


tracts with these growers is quite 
keen, for, as I have previously stated, 
the United Fruit Company has no mo- 


nopoly of the banana trade. Under 
favorable conditions, capably con- 
ducted banana farms of small size 
where the owner does not hire much 


labor yield annually about the same 
amount per acre that it cost to bring 
the land under cultivation. This is 
considered a fair return. Yet it was 
not until American enterprise showed 
them how and urged them to try that 
the people of Central and northern 
South America ever cultivated any- 
thing for commerce. 

Guatemala has been included in 
the field of banana operations for 
some five years. Only the southern 
part of British Honduras has proved 
suitable for this fruit; but this land 
is fitted for many other kinds of ag- 
riculture. When peace is forced on 
ker neighbors, British Honduras will 
come into its heyday. Spanish Hon- 
duras is also a land of remarkable 
natural resources, scarcely yet 
touched. The United Fruit Company 
is developing large plantations at 
Tela. This is the company’s newest 
division and here they are carrying 
out some of the most difficult and 
brilliant campaigns of sanitation ever 
undertaken, transforming with sand, 
screens, petroleum and good general- 
ship a very pest-hole of a swamp in- 
to a life-sustaining countryside of 
gardens. In Colombia they have 
built for the old city of Santa Marta 
a fine modern port and surrounded it 
with wonderful irrigated farms which 
are filling the long empty pockets of 
the laborers and teaching them to re- 
spect the tinkle of a coin. Medical 
staffs in a score of little towns 
among these farms have the natives 
so well trained that the buzz of a 
mosquito will send them on the war- 
path quite as zealously as a man-eat- 
ing lion or tiger does the Wataveta 
warrior in East Africa. In all its 
holdings the whole region surround- 
ing a plantation depends on the medi- 
cal staff and hospital stationed there. 

The United Fruit Company owns 
1,098,995 and leases 111,448 acres in 
the American tropics, of which 150,- 
ooo acres are under banana cultiva- 
tion representing about twenty-nine 
per cent of the total acreage devoted 
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to this fruit. In Cuba are the famous 
sugar lands of Saetia and Nipe Bay. 

Besides all its other activities the 
United Fruit Company has found 
time to remember that the world 
likes to travel nowadays, to watch 
these big enterprises in operation, to 
revel in the glories of a tropic sea 
and the wonders of mountain-bas- 
tioned and quaintly foreign lands. 
So the same steamers which bring 
northward the only food product 
that has not responded to the “high 
cost” deemed necessary to keep other 
business firms alive today, will take 
you southward, if you wish, in the 
most delightful ease you ever found 
on Neptune’s domain. The refriger- 
ating mechanism that cools the fruit 
will keep your stateroom at the tem- 
perature you enjoy on a summer day. 
Palms wave on the deck, music and 
books while away the carefree hours 
you don’t spend looking out over the 
shimmering blue waves. Even a 
storm doesn’t alarm you, for fruit 
steamers are built to breast the liveli- 
est storm that ever sweeps across the 
Gulf of Mexico. And beyond those 
enchanting waters you will find some 
cf the best hotels that have been built 
in any tropic land. 

Still another great work has been 
done for the United States in the 
carriage at moderate rates of freight 
bound for various ports along the 
route of the fruit trade. New and 
very profitable markets have thus 
been opened up to our manufactur- 
ers, forming a strong tie with the 
people of Central America in partic- 
ular, for they had been fairly shut 
off in the past from the world of 
trade. The single port of New Or- 


leans, for instance, between 1900 and 
I9I1, according to certified custom- 
house reports, increased its exports 
to the neighboring group of republics 
from $4,410,139 to $17,909,658. Much 
of .this was carried in fruit ships, 
That is a significant degree of impe- 
tus to our longed-for mercantile ma- 
rine. 

So far-reaching and prophetic is the 
result of the United Fruit Company’s 
example and efforts. The opening up 
to modern life and commerce of all 
the Caribbean littoral is due to the in- 
fluence or direct campaign of this 
splendid New England company. 
Costa Rica in particular has learned 
to respect and desire the intimate 
friendship of her big sister republic. 
Costa Rica is a white man’s republic, 
with a real middle class and a love 
for the arts of peace and honest rev- 
enue. The doors of this country are 
wide open to any honorable investor 
from the United States who cares to 
come and “exploit” its undeveloped 
resources. Some of these resources 
are very tempting. Panama also 
could stand a lot of judicious boom- 
ing. Indeed there is room enough in 
the American tropics for all surplus 
New England energy to work, and 
diversity of opportunity waiting to 
suit any worthy ambition. 

But New England enterprise must 
not pause at the tropics, when the 
whole rich continent is waiting a lit- 
tle farther south. What the United 
Fruit Company has achieved in its 
line, other companies can achieve in 
other lines if they will but follow the 
right course. But we need to strike 
out courageously, or we shall never 
swim. Nothing venture, nothing have. 





FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER III 


Anp Finps A Fairy GODFATHER 
RULING THERE 


HIS stranger was a tall and 
T easily standing man of fragile 
build. 

His dress, as I have said, 
was of the shining white linen plant- 
ers and other principal folk affect, and 
it had the easy looseness old men like. 

His face, too, thin and grave and 
marking him clearly as of Malay 
blood, with perhaps a slight infusion 
of the Chinese, was an old man’s face. 
It was deeply lined, and the brown- 
ness of the skin was overlaid with a 
gray shadow. 

But the pallor was healthy, like the 
grayness which shows on the sound 
trunk of an aged tree, and the lines 
were not the furrows. of care and 
worry, but the hollows left by tissues 
wasting normally. And the man’s 
eyes, though unsmiling and perhaps a 
trifle weary from long looking on the 
world, were bright and keen still. Al- 
together, if Felicidad bred many such 
old men as this, it might not be all 
unworthy of its pretentious name. So 
it struck me suddenly. . 

The stranger broke the silence first. 
“One can but extend a welcome,” 
said he with unpretending dignity, 
“and hope that every comer may find 
here what happiness he wishes.” 

“So friendly a greeting,” I said to 
that, as sincerely as himself, “makes 
one trust that it may bring as much 
of happiness as the world owes one, at 
any rate,—tanto de Felicidad como se 
le debe.” 

The bright old eyes scanned my 
face. “As the world owes?” the 
stranger echoed musingly. “I should 


have said, as much as the good God 
grants, of His grace.” 

“And yet,” said I, perhaps too im- 
patiently, “that good God of yours is 
a trifle coquettish with His favors. 
To him that hath is given, and from 
him that hath not—” 

As before, the thin old face re- 
tained its calm. “I have come,” said 
the stranger, “to ask you to dine with 
me. It is not,” he added, anticipat- 
ing my refusal, “that I can hope to 
make you more comfortable. You 
have chosen a pleasant spot.” There 
was no irony in the glance he cast 
about my airy habitation, and I knew 
then that he must have slept often un- 
der the stars and rested well there. 
“And we are very simple people. Our 
fare is simple, but you would give us 
pleasure by taking what we have to 
offer. Visitors come seldom, and it 
is our custom to ask them to tell us 
of the world. You are our news- 
paper,” he added, smiling for the first 
time. 

“Your hospitality is as unassuming 
as it is complete,” said I, yielding to 
a sudden impulse of liking. “If you 
do not mind waiting till I have 
fetched some trifles from my 
prau— ?” 

He made a gesture of assent, but 
as I turned away he spoke again. “I 
hope you will not think it officious 
that a servant brought a few things 
for the supper of your men? A sweet 
potato roasted in the ashes adds a 
relish.” 

“The men will be most grateful,” 
I answered, wondering what further 
evidences of thoughtfulness this 
stranger might have brought with him 
out of the night. 

When I returned from my hasty 
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toilet in the dark, with the sea-water 
drying coolly on my hands and face, 
a little heap of fruit lay beside the 
fire, and in the ashes camotes were 
roasting. Above the coals a fish 
broiled splutteringly. “Behold, Mas- 
ter,’ Pedro cried to me, “how it 
drips with fatness!” 

Altogether it was a very pretty lit- 
tle scene of fleeting domesticity I left 
behind me in the circle of flickering 
light walled by the shadowy columns 
of the palms. 

We walked in silence through the 
grove, the stranger a step in advance, 
—his garments glinted for an instant 
now and then where a ray of star- 
light dropped through an opening,— 
and presently we turned to the right 
and passed under a ruinous vault of 
the old convent. 

Then I saw that the mountain 
which had seemed to me like the roof 
of the world did not rise directly 
from the shore. Far off, mighty, lof- 
ty, its upper slopes were still raised 
darkly amid the stars. But nearer at 
hand was a less unpeopled and more 
level darkness, with tiny dots of yel- 
low flame scattered through it. I 
made out the vague masses of the 
roofs of houses clustered among 
embowering trees. 

We crossed a corner of the plaza, 
and stumbling over a couchant goat 
in his lair, were very nearly butted 
for our indiscreetness. Then we 
turned down a shadowy street so little 
traveled that its grassy. surface was 
smooth and soft and noiseless under 
our feet. 

Along one side of it stood a row of 
dark and silent houses set in clumps 
of banana behind high hedges of 
bamboo. On the other was a line of 
tiendas, little shops with their fronts 
all open and dim tapers burning in- 
side. Women sat there quietly with 
their babies in the litter of their 
wares, and it was from them that I 
learned the name of my companion. 
As we passed through the bars of 
yellow light before the tiendas, the 
women peered out with wide, ques- 


tioning eyes, and then smiled sud- 
denly and called: “Buenas noches, 
Don Feliciano.” 

And once we met an old and 
wrinkled woman with a young and 
blooming girl. They curtseyed low 
to Don Feliciano’s bow, and the girl 
caught his hand and kissed it, an act 
so simple and so unaffected that it 
left me unsurprised, as if the pretty 
custom had not been dead for cen- 
turies. 

Don Feliciano chided her affec- 
tionately, after he had kissed her on 
both cheeks. ‘You have not come to 
see me for two whole weeks,” he re- 
minded her. 

“She is a godchild of mine,” he 
explained, when they had gone on. 

“I’m beginning to wonder,” said I, 
“whether she may not have a fairy 
godfather ?” 

My companion laughed, an old 
man’s laugh, quiet and quickly pass- 
ing. ‘Fairies, I have heard,” he ob- 
jected, “are impartial. I’m afraid 
I’m not. I seem to love the prettiest 
goddaughters best. But here we 
are.” 

The street ended in a gulf of 
blackness out of which came the 
sound of flowing water. Beside us 
rose a tall, square house, and very 
soon my host had led me up the long, 
dim stairs of it and ushered me into 
a huge, bare, dusky room. 

“Now you are in your own house,” 
he told me with grandiloquent cour- 
tesy. Yet his voice held a ring of 
earnestness, as if he made the offer- 
ing in all sincerity. 

While I voiced my thanks I 
looked about me. 

This new possession of mine was 
an enormous room, and bare as it 
was spacious. Its floor of precious 
wood was polished to a glassy sut- 
face. The walls were of rougher 
boards and capped by naked rafters, 
above which the thatching of nipa 
showed. 

The room was lighted, in some 
parts of it, by clusters of candles 
fastened in hanging hoops of iron. 
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The great, sliding shutters of the 
windows stood wide open to the 
night. Insects were fluttering in and 
out, and a cool, damp breeze sucked 
through that made the candles gutter. 

Down the middle of it ran a long 
table, unclothed, made of a single 
plank of the same precious wood as 
the floor and polished like it. On 
each side stood a long, backless 
bench, and places were laid for two- 
score diners at the very least. It 
was a tremendous, a rather terrifying, 
thing for a folkless man to come so 
suddenly into the midst of so popu- 
lous a household. 

I said as much. 

“Some of my godchildren,” Don 
Feliciano explained gravely, ‘“some- 
times dropped in to dinner.” 

At the words, out of a far corner 
where the shadows had concealed 
them, with a shuffle of chinelas and a 
rustling of stiffly starched skirts, 
girls came trooping. From another 
corner came a group of men, straight 
young fellows in cool linen. 

Don Feliciano presented me to 
them all, till my head was running 
over with names of liquid softness. 
And even after we had sat down, be- 
Jated ones kept entering, till every 
place at that long table was taken. 
The candles glimmered down on a 
bank of soft brown arms and shoul- 
ders half hidden, half coquettishly. re- 
vealed, under gauzy camisas of jusi 
and pina, and I was bewildered by 
the fire of demure glances shot my 
way from bright, dark eyes. Don 
Feliciano glanced at me, too, and 
laughed again in his quiet way. 

“You will observe,” he whispered, 
“that the daughters outnumber the 
sons and are vastly prettier.” There 
was grave mischief in his eyes. 

When the long, informal meal was 
done, we all stood up, and in a 
twinkling, with the godsons tugging 
at them, table and benches were out 
of the way. More candles were 
lighted, and a band of men with 
guitars and mandolins came in. 

“We dance almost every night in 


Felicidad,” said Don Feliciano. “It 
isa custom. But you do not dance?” 

Perhaps his taking it for granted 
did not quite flatter me, but I told 
him that I did not. 

“Neither do I,” said he. “I trust 
you will not mind looking on, 
though. Your presence gives us all 
much pleasure.” 

So I sat and watched them danc- 
ing, lithe brown boys and slim brown 
girls in billowy robes. They glided in 
languorous waltzes, stepped through 
rigadones at once stately and romp- 
ing till it seemed only a moment— 
Don Feliciano rose from my side, 
and the musicians changed into 
“Sobre las olas.’ They played it 
through, and then the godfather of 
Felicidad was submerged in a wave 
of laughing, curtseying girls, surg- 
ing up to give his hand a farewell 
kiss. 

When I would have returned to 
my prau, I found that I could give 
Don Feliciano further pleasure,—he 
seemed to have a capacity for pleas- 
ure, that old man,—by accepting a 
bed. 

Thus it came about eventually that 
I found myself in a room off the 
sala, stretched on the cool grass 
mats of a high four-poster. <A 
muchacho came and dropped a tent 
of netting over me, and with a friend- 
ly good night blew out my candle and 
left me alone at last in Happiness, 
well enough content for the moment 
with my small adventures in that town. 

But I knew from former disen- 
chantments the glamour of the tropic 
night. “Wait,” I advised my drowsy 
self, “wait till the day dawns and the 
staring sunlight is on Felicidad. Your 
head just now is over-full of words 
with that seductive sound of ‘Feliz’ 
in them. Wait for the staring sun- 
light, the revealer.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SuN SHINES 


But when the sunlight came, it 
was not staring. Bright, vivifying, 
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infinitely illuminating, it drenched 
the air like a golden mist. 

With the easy wakefulness of an 
outdoor sleeper, I roused just as the 
level rays of it were stretched along 
the dew-freshened earth. As I stood 
‘by my window, even those first 
beams held power of heat enough to 
tingle on my skin through the thin 
stuff of my nightgear, and I waited 
unchilled to watch the day unfold 
above Felicidad. 


A river, broad and slow yet flow- 
ing steadily, ran beneath the window. 
On its bank braus and bancas were 
drawn up, and in midstream an an- 
chored lorcha tugged sturdily at her 
cable. Far down the last straight 
reach of the river, a bar of sand 
made out into the current. Beyond 
that was the blue field of the sea, 
sparkling and dancing with the white- 
caps which a land breeze, rising even 
as I looked, set on it. 


Above the rim of the sea, its lower 
limb just clear of the horizon, the 
sun hung suspended, a ball of fire 
aquiver with licking tongues of flame. 
I could almost see their hungry toss- 
ing, for the glare was tempered by a 
haze. And the blaze of it set out 
everything in sharpest contrast of 
clear light and clean-cut shadow. 

Only a corner of Felicidad itself 
was visible, a belt of palms, a cluster 
of brown, shaggy roofs. But that 
little did not suffer by its bright 1il- 
lumination. It seemed clean and 
peaceful and complete, wonderfully 
complete and beyond change,—a 
place of simple happiness in very 
truth. 

Early as I was, the town was astir 
before me. Roosters were crowing, 
a family party of ducks waddled 
sedately along the river-bank, testing 
the black mud with shining, yellow 
bills. And above the clustered roofs, 
thin columns of smoke rose and hung 
vague and indistinct against the dawn 
for an instant before they. blew off 
to leeward. 


A familiar sound came to my ears, 


and leaning over the broad sill, | 
looked down on a pretty sight. 

iA section of a huge tree, hollowed 
out and stood on end, was set on the 
bank below. Over it, as from an old- 
fashioned well-sweep, a heavy pestle 
of hard wood was slung from a lim- 
ber pole. A pair of girls were down 
there. Their black hair was heaped 
up carelessly. Their bodies, under 
the thin draperies which covered 
them, were frail and graceful with 
the appealing slenderness of maiden- 
hood. They had brought out a brist- 
ling sheaf of unthreshed rice, dried 
in the ear, and having piled an armful 
of the strawy stuff in the hollow of 
the mortar, they were beating the 
grain from its enveloping husks. 

Rhythmically the heavy pestle fell 
to the pull of their arms and rose to 
the spring of the sapling. And as it 
thudded down on the muffling straw, 
it boomed out mellowly, and from the 
unseen parts of Felicidad other pestles 
answered. 

As the girls worked, they laughed 
and chattered and sang snatches of 
song, being still so young, I suppose, 
that the joy of play and the joy of 
work—if there be any such thing— 
stood intermixed and _ indistinguish- 
able in their minds. 

Suddenly they stopped short and 
stared at the shining surface of the 
river. A cayman—a_ crocodile—had 
risen noiselessly not far from shore 
and just in front of them. 

He floated inertly, and the yellow 
water, rippling over him, stirred 
clumps of living slime in the joints of 
his leathery armor. He was a cold 
and ghastly thing to be alive. His 
death-like eves rested on the girls 
and quickened with hideous eager- 
ness, as they gazed at him, appalled. 
Then one of them shrank back, and 
the other stooped and caught up 
clods of earth and flung them at him 
with shrill taunts. 

The reptile, quite unmoved, stared 
up at her with those unwinking eyes 
till a clod took him in the ugly 
snout. Then he sank as silently as 
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he had risen, except for a bubbling 
swirl of water. 

The girl laughed then, and clapped 
her hands so merrily that I forgot he 
was a misshapen horror lurking over 
from an age of lurking horrors. She 
treated him like a neighbor from 
whose peculiar traits of character 
she might extract amusement, if she 
were discreet in choosing time and 
place. 

“Swim along, old pig, you'll get 
no breakfast here,” she told him, and 
returned to her interrupted work. 
The pestle boomed once more, her 
fresh young voice laughed again in 
the crisp morning air as she rallied 
her companion on her fears. And I 
lounged there on mv window-sill, for- 
getting time, till suddenly they both 
glanced up and caught me. — 

The timid one, with a little cry of 
surprise, ran straight away, shuffling 
inher chinelas. Even the other would 
have liked to run, I fancied. But 
some instinct of vicarious hospitality, 


of standing for the house, must have 


restrained her. And perhaps some 
pride as well. At any rate she stood 
looking up at me, with a hand flut- 
tering above her loosened hair. 

“Good morning, Senor,” she said, 
demure enough. 

“It is a good morning, pretty one,” 
said I. “I saw you scare that old 
cayman away.” 

Forgetting her self-consciousness, 
she laughed, a soft ripple of sound. 
“People are afraid of him,” she ex- 
plained. “He eats them, you know.” 

“You didn’t seem very much 
afraid,” said I. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I’m never 
afraid of anything. Still I think that 
this time he wanted to eat me.” 

“That,” said I, “would not be 
pleasant—for you.” 

“No,” she agreed, “I shouldn’t 
like it.” Her eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief. “When I am eaten,” she an- 
nounced, “I’d rather it would be a— 
man, Senor!’ Then she, too, took 
flight, dismayed by her own audacity. 

“And there are reptilian men 


enough,” thought I, “floating along 
the muddy waters of life with dead, 
watchful eyes—” 

There was a tap at the door and 
the muchacho who had blown out 
my candle the night before came in. 

“Good morning, Master,” he said. 

“Good morning, friend,” I an- 
swered. “And it is good.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the muchacho. 
“Good as a miracle. The canoes 
have just put in to the beach with 
more fish than two men could count.” 

“The fish of Happiness, famously 
fat?” I asked him. 

“The same,” said the muchacho, a 
trifle puzzled. To steady himself, he 
plumped his foot down on a fact. 
“Don Feliciano says,” said he, “that 
chocolate will be ready in the sala 
whenever it pleases you to wish it.” 

As I dressed, I thought a little, 
comparing this with other mornings 
and wondering why it was that on 
this one occasion a bit of sunlight in 
the air and on the sea, the daily re- 
newed blessing of a draught of 
fishes I should never taste, the flutter 
of a girl’s hand above her flying hair, 
even an ancient cayman floating 
like a living death, should all together 
have made a morning so miraculous- 
ly good. 

“Wait,” I warned myself, “till the 
freshness of dawn has left the air, and 
the heat of the day is come.” Where- 
upon. I went out with good appetite 
to the chocolate which so obligingly 
waited on my wishes. 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY BREAKFAST IS SPOKEN OF 


One side of the sala faced the east. 
On that side all the shutters were 
slid back. so that there was no wall 
between householders and the morn- 
ing. 

The sunshine flooded all the pol- 
ished floor. All the great room was 
radiant with it, save only the high 
vault beneath the rafters. And even 
there irrepressible beams had broken 
through the thatching in a dozen 
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places, and dancing motes trans- 
formed them to molten bars of gold 
laid across the dimness. 

The long table was still shoved 
back against the wall. Right before 
the window was set a smaller one, a 
more companionable piece of timber 
with three or four tall armchairs of 
black wood marshaled about it. 

In one of these Don Feliciano was 
enthroned, his thin profile dark, yet 
glowing against the light outside. In 
a second sat Dojia Ceferina, a lady 
whose acquaintance I had _ little 
chance to cultivate the night before. 
She had been so very busy with the 
hospitable duties of her household,— 
and so cumbersomely hurried, like a 
battleship trying to bustle. 

She was not busy now, but still she 
seemed to be preoccupied. So it ap- 
peared, was Don Feliciano. For 
though his greeting was of the most 
friendly sort, he broke it off to send 
the message to his cook that the 
chocolate might now be prepared. 

Then he turned to me again, assur- 
ing me that he found inexpressible 
pleasure in learning that I had slept 
well in the poor bed he had to offer 
me-—I smiled at that, remembering 
the sand which had been my destined 
couch—and that I doubled the debt 
of pleasure given by caring to take 
my breakfast there. 

But the cause of all that pleasure 
had hardly settled himself in a third 
chair by the table, whereon a silver 
platter heaped with crusty rolls stood 
—sat, lay at iength, reposed—in 
solitary dignity, before Don Feliciano 
interrupted himself to send a second 
message, asking where the chocolate 
might be. 

The message sent, he seemed re- 
lieved and master of himself once 
more, though Dofia Ceferina still sat 
bolt upright with her hands clenched 
on the arms of her chair. I ven- 
tured a rather elaborate remark on 
the freshness of the morning. 

I was no more than half way 
through my involved Castilian 
period, with a neatly terminative verb 


of which I was somewhat enamored 
waiting for me in plain sight, though 
unattainable as vet for the duenna of 
a phrase which balked my wooing, 
when Don Feliciano sprang to his 
feet. 

“Perhaps,” said he to his wife, “I'd 
better ask about it myself?” 

“Perhaps you had, Escalante,” said 
his wife, so very suddenly that frail 
Don Feliciano, speeding  kitchen- 
wards, seemed rather to have been 
shot on the explosive violence of her 
speech. 

Though disconcerted, I was di- 
recting the remainder of my ill-fated 
sentence at Dofia Ceferina when she 
too rose, as hastily as she well could, 
and steamed off heavily. “What do 
men know about it?” was her Sphinx- 
like farewell, muttered to empty air 
in a contemptuous manner. 

I had not yet disentangled myself 
from the small complexities of the 
situation, when my hosts returned as 
suddenly as they had gone, Don 
Feliciano grave and _ self-contained 
cnce more, Dojfia Ceferina sighing 
contentedly. Behind them a stately 
muchacho bore high on a salver a 
tall iron pot of steaming, frothing 
chocolate. 

Thus for the first time I had a hint 
of the solemnity which in Felicidad, 
at least, invests the taking of that 
morning draught. Niot yet did I 
grasp it wholly. One can not do that 
till the chocolate of Happiness has 
been brewed beneath one’s own roof- 
tree. But a glimmer of understand- 
ing came to me, and I should not 
have wondered longer at the preoc- 
cupation of my hosts, even had their 
suddenly altered bearing not as 
sured me that it was only for a mo- 
ment they had been helpless in the 
grip of an emotion stronger than 
hospitality itself. 

Now Don Feliciano was all anxi- 
ety for me alone. The amount ol 
pleasure I could have created out of 
thin air by letting him deive to the 
very depths of the reposeful platter 

(Continued on page 43) 











SCENE FROM “THI 


UNNECESSARY 


N no other way can we charac- 
terize the excitement over the 
film (miscalled, it is true), “The 
sirth of a Nation.” When his- 

torical accuracy becomes a requisite of 
theatrical production, we must throw 
out practically every historic drama 
now on the stage including, to a cer- 
tainty, all of Shakespeare’s “Histo- 
ries.” And, after all, who is to be final 
arbiter of the accuracy of historical 
statements? Up in Canada it is 
commonly taught that the United 
States was thoroughly whipped in 
the war of 1812, and paid an_ in- 
demnity to Great Britain, out of 
which indemnity the Rideau Canal 
was built. We teach the war of 1812 
as a great triumph of American 
arms. The history of the 
struction difficult to 
Write with justice as the history of 
non-conformity in Scotland. Such 
evil passions ruled vast majorities 
on both sides, that worthy ends are 
clouded by unwarrantable means, 
and the purest instrumentalities de 
graded to the unworthiest uses. In 
such a situation it is all a matter of 
Standpoint as to whether we 
phasize the this or 
Party. “The Birth of a Nation” 


Rec n- 
period is as 


em- 
that 
is a 


good ol 


BIRTH OF 


\ NATION” 


AND HARMFUL 


strongly partisan presentation of the 
case for the upper class of Southern 
whites, in their organization of ill 
savored Ku-Klux Clan. History 
so unfalteringly condemns _ that 
movement, that there is all the less 
harm in a presentation of what 1s, or 
was, good in it. 


Kor, especially in 
its beginning, 


there was much that 
was good and much that was wise 
and well directed. It is only fair to 
recognize the fact; it is only just to 
the South to allow that side of the 
case to be presented. If the film was 
“immoral,” why then the newspaper 
accounts condemning it were trebly 
so. They grossly and indecently ex 
aggerated its insinuations 

and, on the page, in one in- 
stance, printed a private scandal, the 


worst 


Same 


printing of which was an act 
and 


more 
detestable than any- 
thing in that film, a thousand times. 


1° 


outrageous 


f the whole excitement should 


issue In a 
ready 


the al- 
utterly  un- 


strengthening of 
and 
idea of a 


disgraced, 
American 
es 


meddlesome 
ensorship, the evil of the whole silly 
excitement will 
simmated in an 


have been con 
civil 
zation, a degradation of the purity of 
our laws. 


injury to our 
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A MONUMENT 
TO ANNE HUTCHINSON 


OME time 
committee 


ago 


a voluntary 
of distinguished 
Bostonians was arganized to 
further the project of erect- 

ing a monument to Anne Hutchin- 
son, the Puritan religious independ- 
ent, whose picturesque and = singu- 
lar history adds a touch of romance 
and liveliness to the sombre 
nals of Colonial life. Whether 
not she actually contributed much 
ef importance to the development 

f freedom in America, is © still, 
unfortunately, something of a par- 
tisan issue. If such a monument 
could murmur a requiescat in pace 
over the of 
antique controversy, might, on 
that account alone, well worth 
placing. 

| confess that I am only interested 
in the idea as a contribution to our 
artistic treasure. The work de 
signing a model was committed io 
Cyrus Dallin, the Boston sculptor, 
so well known by his interesting In- 
dian figures, including The Appeal 
to the Great Spirit, that stands be 
fore the Boston Art Museum. Illus- 
trations of these, and others of Mr. 
Dallin’s work appeared in the New 
England Magazine some time 
lf the plan of placing the statue 
in the vestibule of the Boston Pub- 
lhe Library, in the space facing the 
well-known statue of Harry 
Vane, by Macmonnies, is carried 
out, the meaning would be that the 
library was primarily dedicated to 
intellectual freedom. That is a pretty 
sentiment, and will appeal to 
dozen or more persons, out of 
tens of thousands who pass in and 
out. Almost all, however, will ap- 
preciate the appeal of the statue it- 
self, its beauty, and the fine and 
true type of womanhood for which 
it stands. 


all- 


or 


shades this 
it 
be 


restless 


of 


ago. 


Sir 


a 
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1 am glad that Mr. Dallin has in 
troduced the mother 


composition. | 


touch in his 
am glad to have a 
f the senti 


womanly, 


monument expressive of 


ment of motherhood and 
intellectuality stand in so prominent 
in the Li- 
| hope that the committee 
will find their work of raising funds 


a place Boston Public 


brarv. 
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ONE OF MR. DALLIN’S WI 


not too difficult, and that the plan 


may be realized. Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Margaret Deland, the 
Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts 
are active in the cause. 

The statue is yet to be cast. It is 
now in clay, full size, in Mr. Dallin’s 
studio. Our illustration gives a fair 
idea its winsomeness. When it 
is in place, the lights and shadows 
will be much more strongly marked 
than in this photograph, but that 
will not injure the composition. The 


ot 
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“LL-KNOWN INDIAN FIGURES 

face of the child will probably come 
far enough forward to catch the 
light strongly, so that the entire sen- 
timent of the composition will be 
carried at a glance. If that is done, 
Mr. Dallin will have accomplished 
a work that will give him a ver) 
warm place in the hearts of the peo 
ple of Boston. 

Contributions to the fund may be 
sent to James Jackson Minot, Jr. 
Esq., care of Jackson and Curtis, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE LEXINGTON 


HE Pageant of Lexington has 
*been in preparation for four 


years. It is arranged to mark 

the 100 years of peace between 
the United States and England, and 
is to be given on the evenings of June 
21st, 22nd and 23rd, in a nature set- 
ting at the Twin-Elm Spring Estate, 
the birthplace of American liberty, 
i4O years ago. 

It is to be a Pageant not of war 
but of peace; a Pageant designed as 
an historical event, a gift to the na- 
tion in the form of an artistic cele- 
bration that may revived every 
decade to visualize the significance of 
the lasting concord Inelish 
speaking peoples. 


be 
among 


Great sacrifices of time and energy 
are being made by the people of the 
town, and many patriotic persons liv- 
ing elsewhere, to make the Pageant 
of Lexington a perfect tribute to our 


national democracy, and to this end 


vw 


LEXINGTON 


Te) 


PAGEANT GROUNDS 


PAGEANT 


they are working under as skilful and 
imaginative a group of Pageant ex- 
perts as has ever collaborated. 

No persen or group of persons will 
prot financially by the perform- 
ances. All are working to establish 
a tradition of national meaning and 
in the joy of doing their finest work 
under the happiest o: 
tions. 


seats 


artistic condi- 
Something over a third of the 
have been apart without 
reserve for the American 
Out of the receipts from the remain 


set 
Red Cross. 
der of the 6,coo seats it is expected to 


pav for the expenses of the produc- 
tion, to insure financial 
stability of the Pageant, 


incorporated and a 


and 
it has beet 
euarantee fund 
of $5,000 paid in by a [ citi 
zens 

Nothing is being le’ | 
the comfort and convenience 


tors. Extra train and trolley service 
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has been arranged for. Automobil- 
ists will be delighted to find that the 
already good roads in all directions 
have been put in first-class condition 
by the town. 

An earnest of the success of the 
Pageant is seen in the fact that all 
seats for the opening performance 
were subscribed for before the open- 
ing of the regular sale of tickets. 

The Opening Night, June 21, is 
designated President’s night. Rep- 
resentatives of the Pageant are now 
in Washington to secure the presence 
of President Wilson, and they, have a 
like mission at the British embassy. 
June 22 is Governor’s night, when it 
is expected that all the Governors of 
the thirteen original States will be 
present, together with the Governor 
of Vermont. Military night is the 


title of the third night, when the com- 
manding officers of the State organi- 
zations with their staffs 
guests. 

Because the Pageant of Lexing- 


are to be 


ton is planned for perpetuation as a 
national event, no pains have been 
spared in the preparation. Actual 
work has been going’ on for two 
years on the Pageant Grounds until 
now there exists an artfully designed 
but consummately natural seeming 
amphitheatre hitherto undreamed of 
in this country, and rivalling the 
famous al fresco stages possessed by 
two or three old Italian families. 

In his preliminary work, J. Willard 
Hayden, Jr., the Pageant master, 
consulted with Wallace Goodrich, 
dean of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music; Professor George 
Pierce Baker, instructor in play- 
writing at Harvard University, and 
Frank Chouteau Brown, architect 
and president of the American Pag- 
eant Association. 

Preliminary to actual work, the 
pageant grounds were dedicated in 
the presence of the President and 
Vice-President of the Lexington His- 
torical Society, members of the Lex- 
ington board of selectmen, the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion, the Commander of the Lexing- 
ton Minute Men, and other repre- 
sentative persons. The first sod was 
turned by Charles M. Parker, the 
great-grandson of Captain John Par- 
ker, who led the brave little band 
that morning of April 19, 1775, when 
the British soldiers met their first 
armed resistance from the patriots, 
and who uttered that famous phrase, 
“Stand your Ground! Don’t fire un- 
less fired upon! But if they mean 
to have a war, let it begin here!” A 
boulder, suitably inscribed, now 
marks this spot on the pageant 
ground. 

First came Livingston Platt, newly 
returned from two years as artistic 
director of the State Opera House at 
Bruges, Belgium, and designer of 
superb pictorial costume, scenic and 
lighting effects for Miss Margaret 
Anglin’s revivals of Shakespearean 
and Greek plays. Long a landscape 
painter of note, and executant of a 
notable series of murals for a Belgian 
chapel that required two years’ work 
in Spain, Mr. Platt brought to his 
task as well his practical experiences 
in visualizing every phase of a dra- 
matic spectacle. 

Under his direction the transfor- 
mation of the landscape began on the 
pageant grounds. From an immense 
terrace stage, thirty-eight inches high, 
200 feet long by 500 feet deep was 
built up, backed and flanked by 
groves of trees to provide a frame for 
the picture and to offer means of 
dramatic exits and entrances. All this 
was designed in relation to an 
elongated pond that borders the 
grounds on the left of the terrace and 
valuable for symbolical and naturalis- 
tic water episodes. The terrace-stage 
is now as smooth as a wave-pounded 
sea-beach and clothed with firm, close 
knit turf grateful to the feet of the 
dancers. To complete the vista fif- 
teen fifty-foot trees, weighing two 
tons each, were moved onto grounds 
from an adjoining estate and are now 
a flourishing part of the picture. Mr. 
Platt has also mapped out the stage 
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pictures, planned the color harmonies 
and invented the lighting effects. 

Directing the production will be 
Gustav von Seyffertitz, long a mem- 
ber of the producing staff of Charles 
Frohman, and steeped in the great 
traditions of German stage art. It 
was under Mr. Seyffertitz’s direction 
that Miss Maude Adams’ massive 
spectacular production of Schiller’s 
“Joan of Arc” was staged in Har- 
vard Stadium, and he has not only 
worked out the battle episode but will 
act one of the strong characters. 

Miss Virginia Tanner, noted in- 
terpretative dancer and teacher of 
dancing, participant in leading roles 
of many pageants and author and 
manager of the Pageant of Machias 
in 1913, is to stage the dancing num- 
bers and have charge of the symboli- 
cal first part of the Pageant of Lex- 
ington, and will also interpret a lead- 
ing character, Nature. Miss Tanner 
declares that never before has she 
had opportunity, as she has in this 
Pageant, to use all the artistry that 
she has mastered. 

Completing this notable staff are 
Mrs. Beulah Locke Sherburne, the 
artist, who has made costume plates 
for the production, and Chalmers 
Clifton, an American composer who 
won distinction while studying music 
at Harvard, and who since then has 
been studying and composing in 
Paris. He has composed music of a 
new type for this pageant, pure 
pageant music designed for perform- 
ance by an orchestra of brass and 
wood-wind instruments, music suited 
strictly to the genius of these instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Clifton’s creation of a Pageant 
type of orchestration is being watched 
by musicians with great interest, and 
it is predicted that he has evolved a 
subdivision of harmonic art destined 
to found a new tradition in music 
history. 

To give some idea of notable re- 
sults to be expected of this striking 
collaboration of talent the experience 
of the visitor to the Pageant of Lex- 


ington may be foreshadowed some- 
what as follows: 

Those who make their first visit to 
this historic ground will probably 
take occasion to reach Lexington 
sometime during the day. They will 
be met by a member of the numer- 
ous hospitality committee and given 
in charge of the corps of young men 
guides, now being coached in every 
accurate detail, and shown all the 
noted spots in town without charge. 

Toward sunset, with hundreds of 
others who are now arriving by au- 
tomobile, street cars and on foot from 
every direction, they will gather at 
the pageant grounds. Passing 
through turnstiles presided over by 
men in Colonial costume, they will 
find themselves strolling down the 
paths of a lovely park beneath quaint 
lanterns of Paul Revere’s day already 
twinkling as with candles in the 
gathering dusk. 


ACTION OF THE PAGEANT 
Part I 

Prelude—Creation of Nature. 

Episode 1—The Indians. 

Episode 2—The First Settlers. 

Interlude 1—The Birth of Lexington. 


Part II 

Vision—The Dawn of 
Liberty. 

Episode 2—The Plot at the Green 
Dragon Inn (Old Boston). 

Episode 4—Arrival of Paul Revere 
at Hancock-Clarke House (Lex- 
ington). 

Episode 5—The Roll Call on Lexing- 
ton Green. 

Episode 6—The Battle of Lexington 


Part III 

Introduction Peace Epilogue. 
Episode 7—The Minute Men. 
Episode 8—A Dance on the Green. 
Episode 9—The Next Generation. 
Episode 10—The Stars and Stripes, 

Freedom Now and Forever. 
Finale—Lexington Sends her Mes 

sage of Peace to the World. 


American 





A PSALM 
By MINNIE BRYANT BAILEY 


What is man that thou art mindful 
of him? 

Into Thy stillness, oh God, 

I yearningly pour out my soul’s an- 
guished longing 

To be touched by Thy truth, and to 
know. 

Dominion and power o’er all things 
created 

Man has, so says Thy Holy Word; 

But when we look about us man ever 
seems crushed to the ground 

By care and by sickness o’ercome. 


Dominion o’er all! 

Such wondrous power 
man for what? 

To be expended in the doing of these 
fleeting, changing, common acts, 

For dinner, what to eat? 

The new gown, how to make? 

The social gathering, what to wear? 

The garden, what to plant, and how 
to care? 


was given 


And back, to my inmost being re- 
vealed, 

Came this answer, so old yet so new, 

“Not in the loud thunder, nor with 
the brass trumpet 

Spirit’s message to mortals is given, 

But in the still moment, to each quiet 
listener 

My unchanging 
spoken.” 


truth shall be 


Call not the acts of man’s life com- 
mon, 

For ’tis these things, which piled one 
on the other 

Form the mount, from which man 
gains glimpses, and at last 

Power to step over into the kingdom 
(Christ so said) of heaven: 

These the dull trappings which dim, 
a bit, 

The glory of the man Divine, 

That mortal eyes may look upon 

And mortal hand may clasp a friend- 
ly mortal hand. 


Can any work be called unworthy 

If thro’ and over it the light of love 
does shine 

To beautify but first to rectify 

Each sordid place, unclean? 


Within the frail life of the babe 

Is found God’s perfect likeness. 

Can man decree that in the building 
of that statue 

Till it reach what men call fullness, 

Aught can enter which can kill or 
mutilate God’s image? 

Not more than cloud can kill the sun, 

Or rain and snow put out its fires. 


But if the earth babe only digs and 
delves in earth things, 

He then must feel and know the hurt 

Of bruised, bleeding fingers, 

Eyes dimmed by searching in the 
blackness, 

Back bent, and garments soiled and 
tattered 

Till hope at last takes flight, 

And man gives up his life, 

Falling upon the very spot where all 
about him lies the thing he sought 

And found it not; because 

Forgetful that man’s birthright is 
Divine ; 

And he, if he but look upon his 
father’s face, 

May borrow and reflect light 

Powerful enough to burn up all the 

dross, 

leave him free to shape and 

mold, 

After a pattern of God’s own, the 
precious gold 

Who shall say these fleeting temporal 
things are common? 

For if we will but use the light re- 
vealed 

We see in every act the tiny sparkle 
of the perfect ore 

Which, once we see it, does so grow 
and fill our vision, 

That its earth mold is no more. We 
even sav it never was. 


And 





AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
MACOMBER 


By MARY L. 


ISS MARY L. MACOM- 

BER exhibits at the Guild 

of Boston Artists, Newbury 

Street, Boston, a number 
of canvases typical of her very earn- 
est and interesting endeavor to carry 
forward the pre-Raphaelitist inspira- 
tion. Nor is it without significance 
that the seed sown by Rosetti and 
Burne Jones should spring up at this 
date in distant New England. 

There have been many evidences, 
among our artists, of revolt from the 
brutal realism of modernity. Few 
have been misled into the vagaries 
that characterize the recent revolt of 
the younger Parisians; but the res- 
tiveness has been very apparent. Of 
this there could be no more cogent 
witness than the strong leaning 
toward landscape work. The land- 
scape offers the realist his most ready 
door of escape from the trammels of 
his own method; it makes up by its 
intrinsic mystery the hardness of his 
“paint what you see” dictum. 

Miss Macomber, however, goes 
directly to subjective experience for 
her inspiration, and deliberately seeks 
to suggest (not to depict) the “light 
that never was on land or sea.” The 
method is quite simple and depends 
in no small degree on tradition and 
the mental suggestion of the title 
given to the picture. That which is 
most important to its effect must lie 
wholly within the mind of the be- 
holder; it is not in the canvas, nor 
can be. Angels, disembodied souls, 
antique musical instruments, cups of 
“water of life,” flowers like the 
sacrificial wreaths of ancient mys- 
teries—these are the trappings of 
her art. Then there must be the 
image of the subject of the experi- 
ence depicted as wholly absorbed 
with the inward vision. 


We have then, in a typical canvas 
of this school, a figure, or group, 
whose expression reveals at once the 
depth and completeness of their in- 
trospection. By sympathy with these 
principals, the observer must also 
look within his own soul. To guide 
the direction of his introspection, 
and suggest images for it, we have 
the traditional symbols, angels and 
accessories, and, of no slight impor- 
tance, the title of the picture. The 
whole must be composed into a pic- 
ture with its own color and decora- 
tive vitality. 

Considering it from the strictly ar- 
tistic standpoint, one has only to ask, 
is it beautiful, decorative, and does it 
convey its message? 

As to the first point, Miss Macom- 
ber’s pictures while they show dif- 
fering degrees of merit, are unques- 
tionably lovely. They carry at once 
a feeling of beauty. The artist, in 
this group of pictures, has chosen to 
make use of the very difficult, ancient 
medium of tempera. In doing so she 
has gained in luminosity and lost in 
depth and richness. The pictures 
need to be elevated, to be seen to 
best advantage. They hang too low 
in the Guild exhibition room. They 
need to be up so high that they pass 
for windows—the light must seem to 
come through them, not to play upon 
them. 


As to their message, that is all as 
it may be. To many of our people 
the most simple symbols of religion 
are a long closed book, or if they 
know of them, it is quite unsym- 
pathetically. To some the message 
is immediate and spontaneous. The 
real question is as to the artist’s sin- 
cerity. Given that, it is not harm- 
ful, on the other hand it is quite edu- 
cational, that nine out of every ten 
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should merely look and wonder. A 
home in which one of Miss Macom- 
ber’s pictures is well hung, can 


scarcely fail to have an atmosphere 
that its inmates, and especially the 
children, will come to feel. 


FELICIDAD 


(Continued from page 30) 


for the very crustiest roll, and by 
ietting him send out to the panaderia 
for some little cakes, and by letting 
him order in some guava jelly, is 
beyond computing. 

Dona Ceferina, too, was her own 
simple self at last, beaming and capa- 
ble. So we sat and munched to- 
gether, sipping the hot, sweet, fra- 
grant stuff in our cups, and looking 
down into the sunny street below us. 
It was the same street of little shops 
where we had wandered in the dark 
the night before. 

Some way along it, in its middle 
distance, I should say, was a flock 
of goats, a troop of plaintively bleat- 
ing nannies following one aggres- 
sively masculine and silent, with 
something impressive in the cock of 
his head and the jerky activity of his 
tail. He might have been the hero 
of our almost adventure at the plaza 
corner, I suggested to Don Feliciano. 

Dofia Ceferina leaped into speech. 
“That reminds me,” she said quite 
logically, as if some such memoran- 
dum had been needed to bring the 
fact of a last night before her mind 
at all, “that reminds me; last night 
one of my maids ran away with one 
of the laborers from your plantation, 
Escalante. What do you think of 
that ?” 

She shot the question at Don 
Feliciano with upraised hands and a 
face denoting utmost horror,—holy 
horror, I think I have heard it called, 
—and sat there waiting for his an- 
swer. It was really an impressive 
pose. But Don Feliciano merely 
finished his chocolate and gave the 
cup to the muchacho to be refilled. 


“What,” demanded Dofia Ceferina 
again, becoming a bit unsteady in 
the pose and losing some of the im- 
pressiveness, “what are you going to 
do about it?” 

Don Feliciano took his full cup 
from the muchacho and tasted it ap- 
preciatively, one small sip after an- 
other, till sheer heaviness brought 
Dofia Ceferina’s hands down to her 
tradition of a lap. The pious dis- 
gust on her face gave way to un- 
affected impatience. 

“What,” Don Feliciano asked her 
then, “what can I do about it?” 

“You can send and catch them,” 
cried his energetic wife. 

“To be sure,” Don _ Feliciano 
agreed. “I can send and catch 
them.” He took up his cup and 
sipped again, as if the matter were 
ended. 

“And you can put the man in jail,” 
said Dona Ceferina, horror growing 
again in her face. 

Don Feliciano set his cup down 
with an old man’s minute precision. 
“Ceferina,” he said, “you are neither 
a nun nor a young girl. The gentle- 
man who honors us with his company 
is not a nun or a young girl, either. 
So I think I may, ask—what would 
be gained by putting the man in 
jail?’ His tone was very serious 
and courteously enquiring, and his 
eyes were grave. But there seemed 
to be just the faintest gleam of 
amusement in them. “They ran 
away last night, you say? Under 
the circumstances I should think a 
priest, not an alcalde, would be the 
craftsman to—to put Humpty- 
Dumpty together again.” 
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Donia Ceferina rose then, rather 
majestically all things considered. 
“Escalante,” she said, “I must beg 
you not to make a jest of such a 
thing before me. The girl is a 
shameless, wanton hussy. After all 
the hours I’ve spent telling her about 
the deceitfulness of men, and all the 
hours Father Isidro has talked to all 
of them, and after she went to the 
Mass only last Sunday—” Dojfa 
Ceferina retired, all her chins in air, 
and almost banged a door behind 
her. 

Don Feliciano looked after her, 
still thoughtful. Then he turned to 
me. “Do you,” he asked me gravely, 
“see any gain in putting the man in 
jail?” 

“No real gain,” I answered. 

The old man’s eyes grew suddenly 
soft and tender. “They are so very 
young,” he said apologetically. 
“They hardly knew what they were 
doing. But it’s done. Don’t you 
think,” he asked a little wistfully, 
“that under the circumstances it 
would be better to get them married? 
Then they could have a house and 
some children, and it would be pleas- 
anter for everybody than a jail would 
be. I don’t like jails very well.” 

“Much pleasanter,’ I agreed. 
“But as a punishment—” 

Don Feliciano looked 
again. “I wasn’t thinking of punish- 
ments,” he admitted. “The fact is,” 
he said suddenly, with the hangdog 
air of one beginning a confession— 

“Escalante,” Dofia Ceferina called, 
opening her door a crack and shoot- 
ing her words into the room, it 
must be distinctly understood—dis- 
tintamente entendido—that under no 
circumstances does that girl return 
to this house. After telling her all | 
have, and teaching her the Rosary 
of the Blessed Virgin till she could 
say it backwards—” 

“If you'd rather,” Don Feliciano 
suggested mildly, “they could live at 
the plantation after they. are mar- 
ried. Perhaps it would be pleas- 
anter—” 


downcast 


“Tf I'd rather!” cried the unseen 
lady. “Thank God, Escalante, it’s 
no affair of mine. Besides, you 
ought to know that all the houses at 
the plantation are occupied.” 

“Well,” said Don Feliciano, still 
suggestively, “since you feel they'd 
better go to the plantation, we can 
build them a house. Perhaps it is 
better. The man _ works _ there. 
Building a house is very little bother, 
and as you feel it would be pleas- 
anter—” 

“As I feel!” Dofia Ceferina splut- 
tered. “I feel jail for both of them. 
But of course if you feel ‘pleasanter,’ 
that ends it. I’m tired of ‘pleas- 
anters.’ I don’t believe in encour- 
aging such doings and building 
houses for them, but no es cosa mia. 
The girl is a shameless one. I wash 
my hands of her. Pleasanter! [| 
wash my hands of that!” Dofa 
Ceferina’s door closed with an em- 
phasis so convincing that even 
through the wall I fancied I could 
hear her splashing imaginary water. 

I might have been even a little 
less at ease as an onlooker at this 
small domestic squall had not Don 
Feliciano been so very much at ease 
himself. 

“I’m so glad,’ he murmured, 
find that you both agree with me. 
Now we'll have them married at 
once.” 

“Having first,” I suggested, “taken 
your errant bride and bridegroom 
into custody.” 

“That,” said he, “will not be nec- 
essary. The fact is,” he added, his 
hangdog air returning, ‘“the—the 
man sent up the first thing this morn- 
ing to ask if I’d advance him the cost 
of a wedding out of his vear-after- 
next’s wages. He’s a bit in debt. 
And—and the fact is, I said | 
would.” 

“Then,” said I, 
rim away at all.” 

“That’s about it,’ said Don Feli- 
ciano. “The fact is,” he added again, 
rising, “I shall have to ask you to 
permit my absence for half an hour. 


“they didn’t really 
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The girl wouldn’t stop crying till I’d 
said I would forgive them and give 
the bride away. The fact is,” he 
added still again, shaking my hands 
formally and looking about for a hat 
which lay in plain sight before him, 
“the fact is, they are waiting for me 
at the foot of the stairway. So if 
you won't be offended at my brief 
absence—” 

Dona Ceferina’s door opened. 
“Escalante,” she said imperiously, 
“I’ve been making up a bundle of 
that hussy’s clothes. She left them 
all here, just as if she expected me 
to save them for her! And _ here’s 
a mantilla. You understand, I wash 
my hands of her, and I still think 
jail is the place. But if she is to be 
married, I won’t have one of my 
maids married looking like a raga- 
muffin. So I’ve put in a mantilla. 
It's an old one; she can keep it. I 
never want to touch the thing again. 
But every girl ought to be married 
in a mantilla.” 

“I will send a muchacho for the 
things,’ Don Feliciano answered. 
“You are very thoughtful. As you 
say—” 

Dota Ceferina’s door closed 
abruptly, and her husband turned to 
me. “She is,” he said, “the most 
thoughtful and kind-hearted person I 
have known. And now, if you are 
sure you will forgive me—’ With 
that he spied the hat and pressed my 
hands again. 

Presently I saw a little procession 
pass along the grassy street of little 
shops. Don Feliciano, very erect in 
his frail, quiet dignity, walked first. 
Close behind him came the two cul- 
prits. But somehow they seemed 
very young and unashamed and 
quite too happy to be culprits. The 
man, dressed in his best of shapeless 
cotton with his work-hardened feet 


thrust into huge chinelas of purple 
velvet, and the girl, bright in her 
gaudy finery and with the soft lace 
of Dofia Ceferina’s gift thrown over 
her glossy hair, walked hand in hand 
for all the world to see. And all the 
world swarmed out of the little 
shops and flung good wishes at them. 

Last of all, closing the procession, 
pranced an impish muchacho, much 
delighted by the event and the prom- 
inence it brought him. He was car- 
rying dot and trousseau together, 
tied up in a big red handkerchief. 

Altogether it all seemed ever so 
much pleasanter for everybody than 
jails. The only discordant note 
about it was the velvet. slippers. 
They were magenta purple, and they 
screamed. 

Sitting there, gazing down the 
sunny street long after the bridal 
party had vanished, I fell to brood- 
ing on Don Feliciano’s apologetic 
words. They were so young. To 
them so much must be forgiven for 
impulsiveness, short-sightedness, im- 
patience. 

I’m afraid I grew rather wistful. 
“If only I’d had some fairy god- 
father,” I complained. 

“Master,” said the friendly 
muchacho, arriving at that moment, 
“your boatman Pedro asks to see 
you.” 

“Pedro?” said I. 
him. oa 

“Well,” said I, “let him come in,’ 
and I waited for his coming with no 
great willingness, remembering @ 
bit too tardily for my comfort that 
I was a sojourner in Felicidad,— 
that my home was a prau which this 
Pedro, who was coming in, steered 
aimlessly up and down the empty 
seas. 


I had forgotten 


(To be continued) 





What Shall We Think of the Sinking 
of the Lusitania P 


Sorrow for those who have lost their lives in this tragedy seems for the 
moment swallowed up in what we are wont to call the “larger” issues in- 
volved. But it is by no means certain that the legal and national are the 
largest aspects of such a deed. God judges not by numbers and majorities. 
In no single respect is that conception of history which underlies the narrative 
of the Hebrew prophets greater than in its assertion of the interference of 
Providence for chosen ones. At the same time, no teaching of these same 
prophets is more worthy of reflection or more unfailingly borne out in history, 
than that which says, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
Let us not, then, forget to extend our earnest sympathies to those who are 
bereaved, and in our determination to maintain our rights, let us not take 
upon ourselves that prerogative of vengeance which Divine Justice reserves 
to itself. 

From a national standpoint, no phase of the event is more disquieting 
than its seemingly insolent ignoring of the strong protest of our Government, 
framed to forestall just such a dangerous trespass on neutral rights. - If the 
extreme anxiety of our Government to avoid hostile measures of all kinds, 
shown so strongly in the Mexican situation, has led Germany to believe that 
all representations from Washington may be ignored with impunity, we have 
reached a serious situation—and one not unforeseen by many who believed 
that we should have dealt more firmly with affairs to the south of us. 

The sinking of the Lusitania ought not to bring on war, but it is to be 
hoped that those in authority in Germany will see that a continuance of their 
present policy may very easily do so, and that they will not be so ill-advised 
as to underestimate the seriousness to themselves of such. an eventuality. 

Saddest of all, perhaps, is the effect of this ruthless act on the total atti- 
tude of our people toward German culture. In this respect it is even retro- 
active. It affects our estimate of all German art and thought. These we 
have long held in admiration for a certain combination of philosophy and 
mystical imagination peculiar to them, and in this admiration we have ignored 
certain grave and really glaring faults. Now the limelight is turned fiercely 
and relentlessly on these—an undertone of sneering cynicism, a coarseness of 
humor, a brutal bluntness of sensual presentation. We shall see these things 
henceforth, I fear, in the engravings of Durer and the poetry of Goethe. 
Unintentionally but none the less surely we shall close many a German 
book, once frequent to our hands, and shall open it no more. 

Taken in conjunction with certain other deeds, only too well attested, 
that point to moral failures of German culture, the sinking of the Lusitania 
is a world calamity. Its total effect can be overcome by one thing and one 
only—a spirit of forgiveness sufficiently broad to countervail the evil and 
bring forth the good; are we great-minded enough for that? Is Germany 
great-minded enough to meet such a spirit half way? This is no time for 
boastful patriotism. It is a time for us to take account of ourselves, for 
never did the consequences of the absence of true Christian feeling seem 
more appalling. 


A Prayer for Every Man 


Our Father who art in heaven, guide the President of the United States, 
and his advisers, in this dark hour, and grant unto us all that will which 
shall best promote the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. 
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